GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
he was confused with both Werther and Jerusalem. It was even
thought in Scotland that the story had been written by the author
of Ossian. The translator of the version which first appeared in
1801 added an appendix in which he gave an account of a con-
versation he had had with Werther a few days before his death,
and another translator in the following year pretended to an
acquaintance with Werther's family. The fact that there should
have been two translations in consecutive years at so late a date,
although there had been a previous one in 1799, and that yet
another appeared by 1807, is sufficient evidence of the lasting
popularity of the story, a popularity which is confirmed by three
lines in George Crabbe's The Parish Register, published in 1807.
They occur in the description of a room in a farmer's house:
Fair prints along the paper'd wall are spread;
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed,
And Charlotte, here, bewails her lover dead.
It was some years before Goethe became known in any other
capacity than as the author of Werther. Sir Walter Scott, writing
in 1830, traces the beginnings of a more informed knowledge of
German literature to the year 1788 when, he says, "a new species
of literature began to be introduced into this country. Germany
... was then, for the first time, heard of as the cradle of a style of
poetry and literature, of a kind much more analogous to that of
Britain than either the French, Spanish, or Italian schools, though
all three had been at various times cultivated and imitated among
us.... The names of Lessing, Klopstock, Schiller, and other Ger-
man poets of eminence were only known in Britain very imper-
fectly. The Sorrows of Werter was the only composition that had
attained any degree of popularity, and the success of that remark-
able novel, notwithstanding the distinguished genius of the author,
was retarded by the nature of its incidents. To the other composi-
tions of Goethe whose talents were destined to illuminate the age
in which he flourished, the English remained strange."1
The change to which this passage refers was initiated by a paper
which Henry Mackenzie read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh
1 Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad.
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